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AT AN EASTERN DINNER-PARTY. 


In Mohammedan countries generally, there is a 
greater gravity, a greater appearance of austerity 
in public, and a more apparent mortification of 
the flesh, than with us. Grave faces are seldom 
seen to smile ; the corners of the mouth are more 
often drawn down than up. But this apparent 
solemnity is much produced by the numerous 
rules of etiquette, a breach of any of which 
would cause a serious depreciation in the social 
position of the man who was guilty of it. 

As a rule, the Oriental, more particularly the 
higher-class Persian, has two entities—one of the 
silent and solemn pundit, speaking only in 
whispers, and with either the Spartan brevity 
of Yes and No, or launching out into com- 
plimentary phrases, as insincere as they are poetic 
—a being clad in long flowing garments of price, 
behatted or beturbaned, according to his class, 
and with a knowledge of the little niceties of 
form and phrase that would do credit to an 
experienced Lord Chamberlain. Priests, lawyers, 
merchants, the courtier and soldier classes, all 
are thus; for a single public slip from the code 
of ceremonial and etiquette would cause at once 
a loss of caste. In fact, at first, to the new- 
comer they seem all Pharisees, and wear their 
phylacteries broad. Such are the upper-class 
Persians outside their own homes, and from 
sunrise to sunset. It is of the Oriental in his 
other phase, and among his friends, or ‘cup- 
companions’ as Lane in his Arabian Nights 
translates the word, that I have to tell—in 
fact, the Persian at home. 

Some years have elapsed since I went to the 
little dinner I am about to describe ; the giver 
and some of the guests have submitted to the 
irony of fate—two dead in their beds, a note- 
worthy thing among the grandees or wealthy in 
Persia; one executed for so-called high-treason, 
really murdered, after having surrendered himself 
to the king’s uncle under an oath of safety for 
his life ; another judicially done to death because 
he was rich. One, then the greatest and richest 


of the party, is eating in a corner the bread of 
charity, blind and poor; one young fellow, then 
a penniless parasite, little more than a servant 
without pay, who handed pipes and ran messages, 
is now in high employ, and likely to become a 
minister. Others of that party would now be | 
glad to hand his pipes and run his messages for 
the mere sake of his protection. It was this 
young fellow who brought me my invitation—a 
verbal one. ‘Mirza M Khan sends you his 
salaams, and hopes you will eat your dinner at 
his house at an hour after sunset to-night. Will 
your honour come ?’ 

‘Please to sit. I hope you are well. Who is 
to be there? Any Europeans?’ 

‘No; only yourself. At least, there is one— 
the Dutch doctor; and as he has been so many 
years here, he is more a Persian than ourselves. 
And hakim-sahib [European doctor], will you, the 
Khan says, bring two packs of cards ?’ 

‘Ah, Mirza, the secret’s out; it’s not me they 
want, but my two packs of cards.’ 

‘No, hakim-sahib. By your head, it’s not so. 
You don’t know the Khan—at least, not in 
private. He is good-nature itself; and he wants 
you to come to eat his dinner, to taste his salt. 
Besides, Gholam Nahdi is to be there, and there 
will be dancing. Ba! an entertainment to dwell 
in the memory.’ 

Now, the fact of the dancing intrigued me. I 
knew that Mirza M Khan did not merely 


invite me for the sake of the cards, as he could 


have had them for the asking. I was anxious to 
see an entertainment in the house of a rich man, 
so I resolved to go. 

‘On my eyes, Mirza.’ 

This is the current expression for an affirma- 
tive, a respectful affirmative, meaning that I 
would certainly do myself the honour. 

The Mirza declined a pipe, as he had other 
errands to fulfil; asked leave to depart, as is the 
custom, and bowed himself out. 

I had gladly accepted, for I wished to see 
the dancing, of which I had heard much, and 


also the performance of impromptu farces or 
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interludes, for which the latis (buffoons) of Shiraz 
are celebrated throughout Persia; for it was in 
Shiraz itself that the invitation was given ; and 
it was in the house of one of its local grandees 
that the entertainment was to take place. If, 
then, I was ever to sce a real Oriental enter- 
tainment, now was my time, in the city of Saadi 
and Hafiz, in the real Persian heart of Persia. 
Mirza M—— Khan was a grandee, and I knew 
personally very little of him, save that he was 
very wealthy, very good-natured, and a very 
good patient, in the sense that he was grateful 
for work done and remunerated it with no 
niggard hand. 

At the appointed time, I rode through the 
narrow dusty streets of the town, as was the 
custom, having quite a little procession of my 
own. Was I not going out to dinner? and among 
Persians, to invite a guest is to invite his servants 
too; consequently, even to the cook’s disciple, 
they were all there to accompany me. When I 
remonstrated at so large a following, my head- 
man told me that ‘I really must allow him to 
keep up my dignity in a proper way.’ The only 
servant left in my house was the doorkeeper, 
and he was obliged to stay to guard it; the 
rest all came. First went my two carpet- 
spreaders, crying, ‘Out of the way!’ each carry- 
ing a big stick, and girded, as is the custom, 
with the short, straight, hiltless sword called a 
kammar, the sharp point of which would nearly 
always be fatal if thrust with ; but it fortunately 
is almost invariably used merely to hack; and 
unless the skull be fractured, merely lets out 
some of the hot Persian blood, and so the fre- 
quent quarrel ends, Then came the cook, an 
artist in his way. He, doubtless, would give a 
helping hand with the dinner. With him was 
the table-man, who strutted in all the glory of 
a bright blue moiré antique tunic; a smart 
black lambskin cap of the latest fashion, cocked 
knowingly ; a silver watch-chain, and my silver 
kalian or water-pipe ; for, though one is provided 
with these and tobacco galore, every man brings 
his own; and a European, if wise, invariably 
followed the custom, for it prevented little hitches, 
such as that of some holy man or priest being 
obliged to refuse to smoke the pipe of the dog of 
an unbeliever, or of a special hubble-bubble being 
handed to the Giaour for his sole delectation. 
No visit, much less entertainment, in Persia can 
be made without the frequent introduction of the 
water-pipe. Certainly it fills up gaps when the 
conversational powers of guests or visitors flag ; 
and it is an inexhaustible subject of conversation ; 
besides, it is the poetry and perfection of smoking, 
With the table-man walked the sherbetdar, or 
sherbet and ice maker. He would doubtless make 
himself useful. But I fear he went for the 
more than Homeric feast which he knew would 
be gladly spread for even the humblest hanger- 
on of any guest. Then at my horse’s head walked 
my groom, carrying over his arm the embroidered 
cloth that is thrown over my horse when stand- 
ing, to preserve him from draughts, and the 


saddle from sun and dust. They, too, both horse 
and groom, would be entertained as a matter of 
course. Such is the lavishness of Eastern hospi- 
tality. My head-man, in a long blue cloth cloak, 
marched at my side, more with the air of a 
humble friend than that of a servant. Thus, 
these men did their duty by me in keeping 
up my position, while at the same time they 
were well fed at my host’s expense. And 
probably had I gone alone, the first inquiry 
would have been: ‘Where are your servants, 
doctor ?’ 

In honour of my host, I had donned a black 
frock-coat; and as the temperature was about 
eighty, my sufferings were great ; but in the East, 
a cut-away coat is indecorous ; and my linen suits 
unfortunately were made in the usual shooting- 
coat shape. After some half-hour’s ride throug 
tortuous and evil-smelling lanes, by mosques and 
through bazaars, in and out of repair, we came 
to the large mud-plastered portico of Mirza 
M—— Khan’s house. At the door was a sentry, 
who saluted. I dismounted, my servants—as is 
the custom—supporting me under the arm-pits. 

‘The Khan is expecting you—be pleased to 
enter,’ said a grave and well-clad domestic, who 
proceeded to usher me into the house. 

I was shown into the berdni, or men’s apart- 
ments. A paved courtyard, some thirty yards 
by ten, with sunken beds of common flowers 
on either side, and many orange-trees covered 
with their dark-green fruit; a raised tank 
or have of running water, twenty yards by 
three, with playing-jets; a crowd of servants 
with pipes. These struck my a as I passed 
up to the further end, where I saw my host 
seated at the open window of a large room. 
Although quite light, the whole place was ablaze 
with lamps and candles in rows. On a carpet 
in the courtyard sat the Jew musicians, who 
played their loudest on the usual instruments 
of torture—the tambourine, two hand-drums, a 
kind of fiddle, and a sort of guitar; while an 
old man made night hideous by drumming on 
a horrible kind of military drum called a dohdl, 
a thing that I have seen, except on this occa- 
sion, used at Eastern weddings only. Happily, 
he varied the dreadful performance by eldritch 
solos on a_ two-tubed ute, such as that we 
see in Roman processions on ancient buildings, 
Singers, too, made night hideous. But all these 
men were fortunately in the open air, and their 
performance was not so deafening when one 
entered the room. 

‘Ah, hakim-sahib!? said my host, rising. ‘ Bis- 
millah! be seated ; pray be seated.’ 

All the guests on my entry had risen from 
the ground on Which they sat. I was placed in 
a seat of honour, far above my social deserts, and 
introduced to those of the guests with whom 
I was unacquainted. The rest, whom I knew, 
all shook hands with me. 

‘Pipes !’ shouted Mirza M—— Khan—‘ pipes !’ 

A train of servants now entered the room. 
Each man brought his master’s pipe. Conver- 
sation became general; the music played on, 
The bubbling noise of the water-pipes, the pro- 
fusion of lights, the gay dresses of the whole 
party, the handsome carpets, the floridly deco- 
rated walls, the flowing water of the fountains, 
and the bright moon hanging over the orange-trees, 
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gave one the feeling that one was ‘revelling.’ 
There is no other word. Tea in tiny cups is 
handed. More pipes, more tea. Still the music, 
still the singing, or rather noise, to which nobody 
listens, of recited poetry howled in a crescendo 
scale. More guests, more pipes, more tea. All 
are assembled. Outer cloaks and heavy garments 
are thrown off, for the night is warm. 

‘What is this, hakim-sahib?’ said the Khan, 
pointing to my frock-coat. ‘You must be hot.’ 

I explained that my little white linen cut- 
aways were not formal enough for the aristo- 
cratic assemblage to which I had had the honour 
to be invited. 

‘Bah! Send for one. Make yourself at home.’ 

The order is given by my servant; and my 
groom gallops off, and soon returns with ease and 
coolness. 

‘A colleague of yours is come, I am told in a 
whisper; ‘he is about to astonish you. You 
see the bearded Khan I introduced you to; he 
is S—— Khan, general of cavalry. He has 
a needle in his back. The surgeon, Agha Ali, 
will come here and remove it. He doesn’t con- 
sult you, as he doesn’t believe in European 
doctors,’ 

Here trays of sweetmeats, salted almonds, pis- 
tachios, and other nuts, are brought in; wine in 
decanters; arrack, either in the form of pure 
spirits of wine, or flavoured and coloured green 
by the infusion of the fresh leaves of anise-seed. 
We all eat the sweetmeats, nibble the nuts, and 
most help themselves to wine or arrack. 

My friend beckons to the cavalry general, 
who comes over and squats next me. I am 
introduced, After the usual glowing Eastern 
compliments, S—— Khan gives me a list of all 
his ills from birth. I am obliged to listen. The 
Persian custom is, whenever you mect a doctor, 
consult him, I learn that the Khan at present 
suffers from lumbago, and that he has obtained 
relief by acupuncture; that he has a special 
confidential valet, who is in the habit of each 
morning inserting an ordinary sewing-needle for 
more than an inch in the seat of pain; but 
that this morning the needle had been inserted, 
and then had disappeared. The general rapidly 
removes his clotlying, and exposes his back. 
There are innumerable scars of acupuncture. 
I gravely examine the back. 

‘Ah, there, there it is!’ he shouts. 

I am compelled to frankly inform him that 
the needle has probably been lost, and is not in 
his body. 

He is most indignant. ‘Ah, a Europeans, 
you Europeans, you never will believe. hy, 
Agha Ali, the jerreh [surgeon], says it’s there ; 
and it must be there. Lesides, he is going to 
extract it by the mouse.’ 

‘By the what?’ I say in astonishment. 

‘The mouse. Don’t you understand that ?? 

‘No. What mouse ? 

* Ah, science ; ah, Europeans ; he doesn’t under- 
stand the action of the mouse !’ 

A chorus of explanations is now afforded me. 
A live mouse is to be bound on the bare back of 
the general, and by some occult means the needle 
will leave his body, and be found in that of the 
mouse, 

I laugh, and remain incredulous. The pooh 
of scorn is my only answer, 


‘Will you believe it if you see it?’ 

‘Yes ; I am open to conviction.’ 

‘Ah, you soon will ; he will be here directly.’ 

The coming of my Oriental confrére is expected 
eagerly by me. ‘There is no sign of dinner, 
though eight o’clock. I munch my salted nuts, 
and ask what kind of needle has been used. 

‘A European needle—one of these.’ 

The confidential valet produces a packet of 
No. 8—an ordinary English sewing-needle. 

‘Are these what you use?” 

‘Yes. Always these; never any other. The 
one that is in the Khan’s back—may I be his 
sacrifice—was one of these out of this very 
packet,’ 

The Khan here puts his finger to the exact 
spot, and his face expresses agony. 

At this eens see my confrere coming up 
the courtyard. No one makes way for him. 
The native surgeon is evidently not a person 
of distinction, as the native physician is; he is 
merely a little tradesman, in social status below 
his rival the barber. Where the functions of 
the one end and the other begin is very doubt- 
ful. The barber bleeds, cups, draws teeth, reduces 
dislocations, performs the actual cautery and 
various other needful operations. The surgeon 
does all these things; probes and prods at gun- 
shot wounds ; looks at fractures and tumours; has 
a few strange medieval instruments, which, like a 
clever man, he seldom uses; and in cases of sur- 
gical emergency, he looks wise, and never, or 
hardly ever, interferes. I was, however, now to 
have an opportunity of seeing a Persian surgical 
operation, 

Agha Ali does not attempt to enter the room 
till bidden by my host with a loud ‘Bismillah !’ 
Then, stooping humbly, his hands carefully 
covered by his ragged cloak, whose amplitude 
hides the numerous deficiencies of the rest of 
the poor fellow’s wardrobe, he enters the room. 

‘Salaam !’—in a loud tone. 

To this salutation no one responds, and the 
surgeon humbly seats himself in the lowest 
corner. I felt for the man; and to put him at 
his ease, attempted to converse with him; but 
he took no notice of my remarks. Was I not a 
rival and an unbeliever ! 

S—— Khan, however, ordered him to examine 
his back ; and on his doing so with much parade 
—listening carefully for the needle with an old 
stethoscope! the wrong end of which he applied 
to the general’s august person—he formally 
declared that the needle was deeply seated. But 
‘Please God,’ said he, ‘by my science and by the 
help of the sainted martyrs Houssein and Hessan, 
I shall remove it.’ \ 

I now could perceive, from the looks of con- 
viction of my fellow-guests, that J was looked on 
as the impostor, and that my ragged confrére had 
the confidence of the spectators. 

It was now explained to me that the native 
surgeon proposed to affix a live mouse to the 
patient’s Sed ; and that, after a time, the needle 
would, by some mysterious power, be drawn 
from the body of the sufferer into that of the 
unoffending little quadruped. | Of course 80 
monstrous a proposition was received by me with 
the silent derision it deserved. I knew that some 
trick would be played. But what? Probably 
there was no bent at all in the sufferer’s back ; 
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the pain possibly would be cured by playing on 
his imagination. But how? 

‘Bring a mouse,’ said our host; and several 
servants scurried off to execute the order. In a 
large Persian house, there is no difficulty in 
finding a mouse in the traps, or in the earthen 
jars in which grain is kept. 

‘May it please you, Excellency, may I be your 
sacrifice, I have a mouse ready,’ said my surgical 
rival, taking a small flat tin box from his 

ocket. 

P There was a hum of expectation. The certainty 
of a deception of some sort caused me to watc 
the fellow narrowly. He opened the box very 
cautiously ; a poor little mouse, a silken ligature 
affixed to each foot, was in it. He was alive; 
no doubt of that, but securely tied. When 
taken up, he gave a squeak of pain. 

That squeak decided me; I saw the thirg at 
a glance. ‘Do you mean to tell me,’ I said, 
‘that you are able to extract the needle from the 
Khan’s back, and make it enter the body of 
the mouse?’ I asked, open-mouthed, with feigned 
astonishment. 

‘ Assuredly,’ calmly replied the surgeon. ‘With 
Heaven’s and the blessed Prophet’s help, I shall 
certainly do so.’ 

‘Ah, I replied; ‘this is indeed a wonderful 
thing. Agha Ali, the surgeons of Persia have 
in you a burning and shining light; but your 
trick is old (here he turned pale).—Observe, my 
friends. Hey, presto, pass!—Khan, the needle 
has left you, and is xow in the poor mouse’s 
bod ? 


For the surgeon to close the box, in which was 
the mouse, and spring to his feet, was the work 
of an instant. 

‘What is this that the sahib says? What 
nonsense is this? If the sahib can cure the 
Khan’s pain, why send for me? I am insulted. 
Let me go !? 

But all to no purpose. The box was snatched 
from him. As i supposed, the needle—that is 
to say, a needle—was already there, slipped slily 
in under the loose skin of the little animal's 
back. I asked to be allowed to look at it, and 
requested that it might be compared with the 
needles in the Khan’s packet. It was half an 
inch too short ! 

There was no doubt. S—— Khan was furious. 


| *Take him away!’ shouted he, almost foaming 


with rage; nothing a Persian dislikes so much 
as to be over-reached—‘take him away! I shall 
attend to his matter in the morning.’ 

A general of cavalry, particularly in Persia, 
is a great man, and his manner of attending 
to the affairs of those who have offended him 
is rough. Two black-bearded soldier-servants 
hustled the disappointed charlatan out of the 
room. § Kh 


A little wiry man in a pair of bathing-drawers, 
and otherwise naked, now entered the room. He 
juggled ; he sung; he played on various instru- 
ments; he improvised. He and his son acted 
a little impromptu farce, in which the priests 
were mercilessly mimicked ; then he did all the 
tricks of the European contortionist; then he 
turned somersaults amid a forest of sharp daggers, 
points upwards; then he ate fire; and finally 
took a header while vomiting flames into the 
tank below. This man was Gholam Nahdi, the 
celebrated buffoon. For his performance, he 
would get his dinner, and perhaps five shillings 
of our money., 

‘Where are the cards, sahib? Hakim-sahib, 
where are the cards ?’ 

I sent for my servant, who produced them, 

——* let us play,’ shouted Mirza M—— 
an. 

‘Let us play,’ assented the guests. 

They all set to, at a kind of lansquenet. All 
were wealthy men, and as they gambled only 
for silver coin, not much harm was done, 
Like a Christmas party of children at Pope 
Joan, how they shouted ; and how they cheated, 
openly, most openly! He who cheated most 
was happiest, and the only disgrace was in 
being found out. §S Khan, who sat next 
to me, had a method of cheating so simple, 
so Arcadian in its simplicity, that it deserves 
description. He lost, lost persistently ; but his 
heap did not perceptibly diminish. I watched 
him. His plan was this. When he won, he 

ut his winnings on his heap of coin. When 
1e lost, he would carefully count out the amount 
of money he had to pay. ‘Sixty kerans; ah! 
Correct, you see—sixty.’ He would then gather 
it up in his two hands, place the closed hands 
on his own heap, let out the greater part of 
the sixty silver coins on his heap, and opening 
his closed hands from below upwards, apparently 
paid his losses into the pile of his successful 
adversary with a ‘Much good may they do you! 
Another sixty kerans.’ 

After about an hour of this, the music and 
singing having been going on unceasingly, dinner 
was announced. The money was pocketed, or 
handed over to the care of servants. A long 
sheet of embroidered leather was spread on the 
ground ; over this was placed a sheet of hand- 
printed chintz, some twelve feet by four; bowls 
of sherbet (iced sirups and water) were laid at 
intervals; and the various dishes, filled each 
to overflowing, and mostly swimming in fat, 
were placed in circular trays before every six 
suests, A plentiful dinner—no Barmecide feast, 

ambs roasted whole, stuffed with dates, almonds, 
raisins, and pistachio nuts; sparrow and pome- 
granate soup; kebabs of lambs and antelope ; 


an felt almost well already. | all the thousand-and-one delicacies of the Persian 


The mouse ran away, silken bonds and all; and cuisine—chillaus, pillaus, curries, fowls boiled 


I begged the absent surgeon off with some | and roast. 


All was good, well cooked, and lavish ; 


difficulty. for each man had some half-dozen servants with 
‘J make you a present of him,’ said S—— him, who would dine on the leavings; and our 
Khan. host had certainly fifty servants, all of whom 


This little episode had made the time pass, 
There was as yet (nine P.M.) no sign of dinner, 
though roasted quails, smoking hot on the spit, 
had been sented one to each person, as a sort 
of poe. Most of the guests began to drink, 
some heavily. 


would get a meal off these crumbs from the 
rich man’s table, 

Just as dinner was finishing, a grand display 
of fireworks took place ; and that and dinner 
over, we all bade our host good-bye, and rode 
home through the dark streets, lighted only by 
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the lanterns which were carried by our servants ; 
and the only sounds to be heard besides our 
horses’ hoofs, were the barking of the street 
dogs, and the strangely human cry of the jackals. 
It was twelve at night, and Shiraz was fast asleep. 


A ILOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF: 
CHAPTER XVII. 


‘Yrs, I hope you will come and see me often.— 
O yes, I shall miss my sister; but then I shall 
have all the more of papa.—Good-night. Good- 
night, Captain Gaunt.—No ; I don’t sketch ; that 
was Frances. I don’t know the country, either. 
It was my sister who knew it. I am quite igno- 
rant and useless. —Good-night.’ 

Waring, who was on the loggia, heard this 
in the clear tones of his only remaining com- 
panion, He heard her come in afterwards with 
a step more distinct than that of Frances, as her 
voice carried farther. He said to himself that 
everything was more distinct about this girl, 
and he was glad that she was coming, glad of 
some relief from the depression which overcame 
him against his will. She came across one room 
after another, and out upon the loggia, throwing 
herself down listlessly in the usurped chair, 
did not oceur to him that she was unaware of 
his presence, and he was surprised that she said 
nothing. But after a minute or two, there could 
be no doubt how it was that Constance did not 
speak. There was no loud outburst of emotion, 
but a low suppressed sound, which it was impos- 
sible to mistake. She said after a moment to 
herself: ‘What a fool I am!’ But even this 
reflection did not stem the tide. <A sensation 
of utter solitude had seized upon her. She was 
abandoned, among strangers ; and though she had 
so much experience of the world, it was not of 
this world that Constance had any knowledge. 
Had she been left alone among a new tribe of 
people unknown to her, she would not have been 
afraid! Court or camp would have had no alarms 
for her; but the solitude, broken only by the 
occasional appearance of these rustic companions ; 
the simple young soldier, who was going to bestow 
his heart upon her, an entirely undesired gift ; 
the anxious mother, who was about to mount 
guard over her at a distance; the polite old beau 
in the background. Was it possible that the exist- 
ence she knew had altogether receded from Con- 
stance, and left her with such companions alone ? 
She was not thinking of her father, neither of 


himself nor of his possible presence, which was | 


of little importance to her. After a while, she 


sat upright and passed her handkerchief quickly | 


over her face, ‘It is my own fault, she said, still 
to herself; §T might have known,’ 

‘You don’t see, Constance, that I am here.’ 

She started, and pulled herself wp in a moment. 
‘Oh, are you there, papa? No, 1 didn’t see you. 
I didn’t think of any one being here.—Well, 
they are gone, Everybody came to see Frances 
off, as you divined, She bore up very well ; but, 
of course, it was a little sad for her, leaving every- 
thing she knows,’ 

‘You were crying a minute ago, Constance,’ 

‘Was I? Oh, well; that was nothing. Girls 
ery, and it doesn’t mean much, 
women well enough, to know that.’ 


It | 


‘Yes, I know women—enough to say the 
ordinary things about them,’ said Waring ; ‘but 
perhaps I don’t know you, which is of far more 
consequence just now.’ 

‘There is not much in me to know,’ said the 
girl in a light voice. ‘I am just like other girls, 
I am apt to cry when I see people crying. 
Frances sobbed—like a little foolish thing; for 
why should she cry? She is going to see the 
world. Did you ever feel, when you came here 
first, a sort of horror seize upon you, as if—as 
if—as if you were lost in a savage wilderness, 
and would never see a human face again ?’ 

‘No; I cannot say I ever felt that.’ 


‘No, to be sure,’ cried Constance. ‘What 
ridiculous nonsense I am talking! A savage 


wilderness! with all these houses about, and 
the hotels on the beach. I mean—didn’t you 
feel as if you would like to run violently down 
a steep place into the sea?’ Then she stopped, 
a aughed. ‘It was the swine that did 
that. 

‘It has never occurred to me to take that 
means of settling matters ; and yet I understand 
you,’ he said gravely. ‘You have made a mis- 
take. You thought you were philosopher enough 
to give up the world ; and it turns out that you 
are not. But you need not cry, for it is not too 
late. You can change your mind.’ 

‘I—change my mind! Not for the world, 
papa! Do you think I would give them the 
triumph of supposing that I could not do without 
them, that I was obliged to go back? Not for 
the world.’ 

‘I understand the sentiment,’ he said. ‘Still, 
between these two conditions of mind, it is rather 
unfortunate for you, my dear. I do not see any 
middle course.’ 

‘O yes; there is a middle course. I can 
make myself very comfortable here; and that 
is what I mean to do.—Papa, if you had not 
found it out, I should not have told you. I hope 
you are not offended ?” 

*O no, I am not offended,’ he said with a 
short laugh. ‘It is perhaps a pity that every- 
body has been put to so much trouble for what 
gives you so little satisfaction. That is the worst 


one’s self.’ 

Constance evidently had a struggle with herself 
to accept this reproof; but she made no imme- 
diate reply. After a while: ‘Frances will be 
a little strange at first; but she will like it 
by-and-by ; and it is only right she should have 
her share,’ she said softly.—‘ Il have been wonder- 
ing,’ she went on with a laugh that was somewhat 
forced, ‘whether mamma will respect her indi- 
viduality at all; or if she will put her altogether 
‘into my place? I wonder if—that man | told 
| you of, papa’ 


‘Well, what of him?’ said Waring, rather 
sharply. 

‘T wonder if he will be turned over to Frances 
' too! It would be droll. Mamma is not a person 
| to give up any of her plans, if she can help it; 
‘and you have brought up Frances so very well, 
papa ; she is so docile—and so obedient’ 

‘You think she will accept your old lover, 
or your old wardrobe, or anything that offers 


You know! 1 don’t think she is so well brought up as | 


| that.’ 
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‘I did not mean to insult my sister, cried 
Constance, springing to her feet. ‘She is so well 
brought up, that she accepted whatever you chose 
to say to her, forgetting that she was a woman, 
that she was a lady.’ 

Waring’s face grew scarlet in the darkness. ‘I 
hope,’ he said, ‘that I am incapable of forgetting 
on any provocation that my daughter is a lady.’ 

‘You mean me,’ she cried, breathless, ‘Oh, 
I can’—— But here she stopped. ‘Papa,’ she 
resumed, ‘what good will it do us to quarrel? 
I don’t want to quarrel. Instead of setting 
yourself against me because I am poor Con, and 
not Frances, whom you love—— Oh, I think 
you might be good to me just at this moment ; 
for I am very lonely, and I don’t know what 
I am good for, and I think my heart will 
break.’ 

She went to him quietly and flung herself 
upon his shoulder, and cried. Waring was 
a more embarrassed than touched by this 
appeal; but after all, she was his child, and 
he was sorry for her. He put his arm round 
her, and said a few soothing words. ‘You may 
be good for a great deal, if you choose,’ he 
said; ‘and if you will believe me, my dear, 
you will find that by far the most amusing 
way. You have more capabilities than Frances ; 

ou are much better educated than she is—at 
lat, I suppose so, for she was not educated at 


‘How do you mean that it will be more 
amusing? I don’t expect to be amused; all 
that is over, said Constance, in a dolorous 
tone. 

He was so much like her, that he paused for 
a moment to consider whether he should be 
angry, but decided against it, and laughed 
instead. ‘You are not complimentary,’ he said. 
‘What I mean is, that if you sit still and think 
over your deprivations, you will inevitably be 
miserable ; whereas, if you exert yourself a little, 
and make the best of the situation, you will 
very likely extract something that is amusing 
out of it. I have seen it happen so often in 
my experience.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Constance, considering. And then 
she withdrew from him and went back to her 
chair. ‘I thought, perhaps, you meant something 
more positive. There are perhaps possibilities— 
Frances would have thought it wrong to look 
out for amusement—that must have been because 
you trained her so. 

‘Not altogether. Frances does not require so 
much amusement as you do. It is so in every- 
thing. One individual wants more sleep, more 
food, more delight than others,’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ she cried ; ‘that is like me. Some 
people are more alive than others; that is what 
you mean, papa.’ 

‘I am not sure that it is what I mean; but 
if you like to take it so, I have no objection. 
And in that view, I recommend you to live, 
Constance. You will find it a great deal more 
amusing than to mope; and it will be much 
pleasanter to me.’ 

‘Yes,’ she said, ‘I’ was considering. Perhaps 
what I mean will be not the same as what you 
mean. I will not do it in Frances’ way; but 
still I will take your advice, papa. I am sure 
you are right in what you say.’ 


‘I am glad you think so, my dear. If you 
cannot have everything you want, take what you 
can get. It is the only true philosophy.’ 

‘Then I shall be a true philosopher,’ she said 
with a laugh, The laugh was more than a mere 
recovery of spirits. It broke out again after a 
little, as if with a sense of something irresistibly 
comic. ‘But I must not interfere too much with 
Mariuccia, it appears. She knows what you like 
better than I do. I am only to look wise when 
she submits her menu, as if I knew all about it, 
I am very good at looking as if I knew all about 
it—By the way, do you know there is no piano? 
I should like to have a piano, if I might.’ 

‘That will not be very difficult, he said. 
you play ?’ 

At which she laughed once more, with all her 
easy confidence restored. ‘You shall hear, when 
you get me a piano,—Thanks, papa; you have 
quite restored me to myself. I can’t knit you 
socks, like Frances ; and [ am not so clever about 
the mayonnaises; but still I am not altogether 
devoid of intellect. And now, we completely 
understand each other.—Good-night,’ 

‘This is sudden,’ he said. ‘Good-night, if you 
think it is time for that ceremony.’ 

‘It is time for me; I am a little tired; and 
I have got some alterations to make in my room, 
now that—now that—at present when I am quite 
settled and see my way.’ 

He did not understand what she meant, and 
he did not inquire. It was of very little con- 
sequence. Indeed, it was perhaps well that she 
should go and leave him to think of everything. 
It was not a month yet since the day when 
he had met that idiot Mannering on the road. 
To be sure, there was no proof that the idiot. 
Mannering was the cause of all that had ensued. 
But at least it was he who had first disturbed 
the calm which Waring hoped was to have been 
eternal. He sat down to think, almost grateful 
to Constance for taking herself away. He 
thought a little of Frances hurrying along into 
the unknown, the first great journey she had ever 
taken, and such a journey, away from everything 
and everybody she knew. Poor little Fan! He 
thought a little about her; but he thought a 
great deal about himself. Would it ever be 
possible to return to that peace which had been 
so profound, which had ceased to appear capable 
of disturbance? The circumstances were all very 
different now. Frances, who would think it her 
“em | to write to him often, was henceforth to 
be her mother’s companion, reflecting, no doubt, 
the sentiments of a mind, to escape from which 
he had given up the world and (almost) his own 
species. And Constance, though she had elected 
to be his companion, would no doubt all the 
same write to her mother; and everything that 
he did and said, and all the circumstances of 
his life, would thus be laid open. He felt an 
impatience beyond words of that dutifulness of 
women, that propriety in which girls are trained, 
which makes them write letters. Why should 
they write letters? But it was impossible to pre- 
vent it. His wife would become a sort of distant 
witness of everything he did. She would know 
what he liked for dinner, the wine he preferred, 
how many baths he took. To describe how this 
thought annoyed him would be impossible. He 
had forgotten to warn Frances that her father 
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was not to be discussed with my lady. But 
what was the use of saying anything, when 
letters would come and go continually from the 
one house to the other? And he would be 
compelled to put up with it, though nothing 
could be more unpleasant. If these girls ha 
been boys, this would not have happened. It 
was 4 the first time Waring had felt 
himself within reach of such a wish, for boys 
were far more objectionable to his fine tastes 
than girls, gave more trouble, and were less 
agreeable to have about one. In the present 
circumstances, however, he could not but feel 
they would have been less embarrassing. Con- 
stance might grow tired, indeed, of that unpro- 
fitable exercise of letter-writing. But Frances, 
he felt sure, would in all cases be dutiful, and 
would not grow tired. She would write to him 
perhaps (he shivered) every day ; at least every 
week ; and she would think it her duty to tell 
him everything that happened, and she would 
require that he should write. But this, except 
once or twice, perhaps, to let her down easily, 
he - resolved that nothing should induce him 
to do. 

Constance was neither tired nor sleepy when 
she went to her room. She had never Toned 
the consciousness in any way, being high-bred 
and courteous when it did not interfere with 
her comfort to be so; yet she had divined 
that Frances had given up her room to her. 
This would have touched the heart of many 
people, but to Constance it was almost an irri- 
tation. She could not think why her sister 
had done it, except with that intention of self- 
martyrdom with which so many good people 
exasperate their neighbours. She would have 
been quite as comfortable in the blue room, 
and she would have liked it better. Now that 
Frances was safely gone and her feelings could 
not be hurt any more, Constance had set her 
heart upon altering it to her own pleasure, 
making it bear no longer the impress of Frances’ 
mind, but of her own. She took down a number 
of the pictures which Frances had thought so 
much of, and softly pulled the things about, and 
changed it more than any one could have sup- 

sed a room coukl be changed. Then she sat 

own to think. The depression which had 
seized upon her when she had felt that all was 
over, that the door was closed upon her, and 
no place of repentance any longer possible, did 
not return at first. Her father’s words, which 
she understood in a sense not intended by him, 
gave her a great deal of amusement as she thought 
them over. She did not conceal from herself 
the fact that there might ensue circumstances 
in which she should quote them to him to 
justify herself. ‘Frances does not require so 
much amusement as you do. One individual 
requires more sleep, more food, more delight 
than another’ She laid this dangerous saying 
up in her mind with much glee, laughing to 
herself under her breath: ‘If you cannot get 
what you want, you must take what you can 
get. How astounded he would be if it should 
ever be necessary to put him in mind of these 
dogmas—which were so true! Her father’s argu- 
ments, indeed, which were so well meant, did 
not suit the case of Constance. She had been 
in a better state of mind when she had felt her- 


| laughed a little under her brea 


self to awake, as it were, on the edge of this 
desert, into which, in her impatience, she had 
flung herself, and saw that there was no escape 
for her, that she had been taken at her word, 
that she was to be permitted to work out her 
own will, and that no one would forcibly inter- 
fere to restore all her delights, to smooth the 
way for her to return. She had expected this, 
if not consciously, yet with a strong unexpressed 
conviction. But when she had seen Markham’s 
face disappear, and realised that he was gone, 
actually gone, and had left her to exist as she 
could in the wilderness to which she had flown, 
her young perverse soul had been swept as by 
a tempest. 

After a while, when she had gone through that 
little interview with her father, when she had 
executed her little revolution, and had seated 
herself in the quiet of the early night to think 
again over the whole matter, the pang returned, 
as every pang does. It was not yet ten o'clock, 
the hour at which she might have been setting 
out to a succession of entertainments under her 
mother’s wing; but she had nothing better to 
amuse her than to alter the arrangement of a 
few old chairs, to draw aside a faded curtain, 
and then to betake herself to bed, though it 
was too early to sleep. There were sounds of 
voices still audible without, people singing, gos- 
siping, enjoying, on the stone benches on the 
Punto, just those same delights of society which 
happy people on the verge of a new season were 
beginning to enjoy. But Constance did not feel 
much sympathy with the villagers, who were 
foreigners, whom she felt to be annoying and 
intrusive, making a noise under her windows, 
when, as it so happened, she had nothing to 
do but to go to m When she looked out 
from the window and saw the pale sky spread- 
ing clear over the sea, she could think of nothing 
but Frances rushing along through the night, 
with Markham taking such care of her, hastening 
to London, to all that was worth living for. No 
doubt that little thing was still crying in her 
corner, in her folly and ignorance regretting her 
village. Oh, if they could have but changed 
places! To think of sitting opposite to Markham, 
with the soft night-air blowing in her face, 
devouring the way, seeing the little towns flash 

ast, the morning dawn upon France, the long 
evels of the flat country sweep along; then 
Paris, London, at last! She shut the persiant 
almost violently with a hand that trembled, and 
looked round the four walls which shut her in, 
with again an impulse almost of despair. She 
felt like a wild creature newly caged, shut in 
there, to be kept within bolts and bars, to pate 
up and down, and beat against the walls of 
her prison, and never more to go free. 

But this fit being more violent, did not go 
so deep as the unspeakable sense of loneliness 
which had overwhelmed her soul at first. She 
sprang up from it with the buoyancy of her age, 
and said to herself what her father had said: 
‘If you cannot get what you want, you must 
take what you can get.’ There was yet a little 
amusement to be had out of this arid place. She 
had her father’s sanction for making use of her 
opportunities ; anything was better than to mope ; 
aa for her it was a necessity to live. She 
once more, as 
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she came back to this more reassuring thought, 
and so lay down in her sister’s bed with a satis- 
faction in the thought that it had not taken 
her any trouble to supplant Frances, and a mis- 
chievous smile about the corners of her mouth ; 
although, after all, the thought of the travellers 
came over her again as she closed her eyes, and 
she ended by crying herself to sleep. 
(Zo be continued.) 


THE BLACK MUSEUM. 


Tue name at the head of this paper will be a 
puzzle to a good many of our readers, Even 
among Londoners born and bred, not one in a 
hundred perhaps has heard of the Black Museum. 
Whitaker's Almanac knows it not; and Dickens's 
Dictionary of London, that ‘guide, philosopher, 
and friend’ of the wanderer in the great metro- 
polis, makes no mention of it. Mr Samuel Weller 
himself, ‘extensive and peculiar’ as his know- 
ledge of London is admitted to have been, might 
have had to plead guilty of ignorance in this one 
particular. And yet the ‘Black Museum can 
show names of mark in its visitors’ book. ‘Counts 
a many, and dukes a few,’ from Royal Highnesses 
downwards, have here inscribed their signatures. 
Literature and music are represented by Mr W. 
S. Gilbert and Sir Arthur Sullivan ; the drama 
by Miss Minnie Palmer; the fire brigade by 
Captain Shaw ; and the last offices of the law by 
Mr William Marwood, who, we are told, was a 
frequent visitor. Not to keep the reader in 
suspense, the Black Museum is a small back-room 
on the second floor of the offices of the Convict 
Supervision Department, Scotland Yard, and _ its 
curios consist exclusively of articles connected in 
one way or another with crime and criminals. 
The objects exhibited are about a hundred and 
fifty in number. They are carefully labelled, 
and are further described in a bulky catalogue, 
which, in addition to names, dates, and other 
particulars, contains a number of photographs and 
newspaper cuttings haying relation to the various 
items. 

The collection is so arranged as to allow free 
inspection of the various objects, and the curator, 
Sergeant Bradshaw, takes an evident pride in his 
charge, and furnishes the history of any given 
item with remarkable promptitude and accuracy. 
Round three sides of the room, on a high shelf, 
are ranged a number of plaster casts from Derby 
jail and York Castle, representing the heads of 
sundry criminals, who, for one offence or another, 
have suffered the last penalty of the law. If it 
were customary to hang people on the strength 
of their personal appearance, we should say that 
most of these gentry fully deserved their fate. 
They are not a pleasant sight, and for the most 
part have not even notoriety to recommend them. 
One of them, however, a big heavy head, ticketed 
as that of ‘John Platts’—executed in 1847, for 
the murder of one George Collis, at Chesterfield— 
acquires a factitious interest from the fact that 
the identical rope which hanged the original is 
looped over the gas pendant in the centre of the 
room. The halters connected with the other 
casts are also preserved in the Museum, but this 
one chances to have the place of honour. The 
curator calls our attention to the thinness of the 


rope—about five-eighths of an inch only—in 
comparison with that at present used, which 
is nearly or quite an inch in diameter, He 
further points out that the rope is much shorter 
than that now in use. Under the old régime, 
it was an even chance whether the criminal 
died by strangling or by dislocation of the neck ; 
whereas, by the present more merciful ‘long 
drop, the neck is invariably dislocated, an 
death is practically instantaneous. Together with 
the halter are seen the cords—now replaced by 
a leather strap—for pinioning the arms of the 
condemned man, and the cap—a tall conical affair 
like a large, cotton nightcap, but of double 
material—for drawing over his head at the 
supreme moment. These three items, the halter, 
the pinioning gear, and the cap, constitute the 
complete ‘hangman’s kit.’ Sergeant Bradshaw 
informs us, not without a touch of regret, that 
Mr Marwood, on paying his last visit to the 
Museum, promised to present to it the ropes 
with which the murderers of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish and Mr Burke were exccuted, but died 
without having redeemed his promise. 

From the appliances of the hangman, we pass 
by an easy transition to the last relics of the late 
Mr Charles Peace, which rank among the chief 
lions of the collection, Sergeant Bradshaw shows 
us, handling them ‘tenderly, as if he loved them,’ 
the working tools of the venerable miscreant : 
the neat little picklocks and skeleton-keys ; the 
gimlet, muffled in an india-rubber casing ; the 
handy little ‘jemmy ;’ the crucible for melting 
down his spoils; and last, but not least, his 
‘ladder, a simple wooden contrivance, folding 
into so small a compass as to go into an ordinary 
handbag, and yet, when extended, affording ample 
foothold for the cat-like ‘prince of burglars,’ as 
he is called, to climb up to a first-floor window. 
So original is the contrivance, that until Peace 
himself revealed its object, the police were quite 
at a loss to imagine its use. ere, too, are the 
inventor’s blue spectacles, and his artificial arm— 
a leather stump with a hook in it—worn for the 
purpose of disguise, the real arm lying snugly 
within the coat. The secret of Peace having so 
long kept out of the hands of the police is that 
he had no accomplices, but worked entirely alone. 
Under cover of his disguise, he collected the 
necessary information for his exploits ; and after 
some daring burglary, wherein the activity of a 
practised gymnast had been displayed, the last 
person to be suspected was the little one-armed old 
man with the blue spectacles. Wonderful are the 
ways of hero-worshippers. Some eccentric relic- 
hunter has actually cut a piece out of the artificial 
arm, and in some obscure corner of the universe 
doubtless dazzles his kinsfolk and acquaintances 
by the exhibition of a veritable bit of leather 
formerly belonging to a deceased burglar and 
murderer. The reader may remember that Peace, 
after having escaped the consequences of many 

revious crimes, was convicted of attempting the 
ife of a policeman, and of the actual murder of 
a Mr Dyson, at Bannercross, near Sheffield ; and 
after a determined attempt to escape by jumping 
from a railway train, was executed at Leeds on 
the 25th of February 1879. A carte-de-visite of 
Peace, taken by the Stereoscopic Company, is 
preserved in the catalogue, and should be a 
valuable example to the student of physiognomy ; 
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the high forehead, deep-set eyes, and bulldog 
lower jaw indicating a singular combination— 
fully verified in the life of the man—of strong 
intellectual power and force of will, unbalanced 
by corresponding moral qualities. 

From the Peace collection we pass to the stock- 
in-trade of less notorious burglars. Here is a 
miniature dark-lantern, manufactured by some 
ingenious scoundrel out of one of Bryant and 
May’s three-penny tin match-boxes. ‘To such 
base uses may we come at last!’ The bull’s-eye 
is a mere bit of window-glass, oval in shape, and 
so small that the operator can, when necessary, 
mask it with his thumb, no slide being used. 
The light-giving power of such a lantern must 
naturally be small, but it is probably quite suffi- 
cient to enable the burglar to avoid stumbling 
= tables and chairs, or to illuminate a key- 
ile. 

Here are the working tools of Wright and 
Wheatley, the Hoxton burglars, now undergoing 

nal servitude—Wright being condemned for 
ife, Wheatley to twenty years. Each carried a 
revolver ; that belonging to Wright, with which 
he shot at and wounded two of the police, being 
stamped ‘British Constabulary,’ a queer illustra- 
tion of the irony of fate, and of the proverbial 
‘engineer hoist with his own — Each of 
these two practitioners carried his tools in a sort 
of haversack slung at his side. A later expert, 
captured in the act of an attempted burglary 
at the British Museum in 1884, took a bolder 
course, and carried his implements—also here 
preserved—in an ordinary carpenter's tool-basket, 
over his shoulder. This gentleman affected the 
early morning for his exploits, and unless caught 
in the very act, would naturally be taken for a 
harmless British workman, going about his lawful 
avocations. 

As might perhaps be anticipated, we find here 
an ample collection of crowbars or ‘jemmies’ 
of various descriptions. These formidable appli- 
ances are made, it appears, in regular gradations 
of size, the three largest being known as the 
‘Lord Mayor,’ the ‘Alderman,’ and the ‘Common- 
councilman.’ The Lord Mayor is four feet three 
inches in length, and is only used on great occa- 
sions, say the breaking open of a strong-room or 
very heavy safe. The specimen here shown was 
used in what is known as the Hatton Garden 
burglary in 1880, by Smith and others. The 
Alderman is three feet three inches in length ; 
the Common-councilman about two inches shorter, 
and, as befits its lower dignity, not quite so stout. 
Whatever may be said as to the projected reform 
of the City of London, our readers will agree 
with us that the sooner this corporation is 
abolished the better. Passing downward from 
the Common-councilman, we come ultimately to 
the ‘pocket’ Jemmy—James the less, in more 
respectful language—which is about twelve inches 
in length. The Black Museum specimen is of 
finely tempered steel, and hinged so as to fold 
in, half, in which condition a curate might carry 
it ‘in his breast-pocket without exciting suspicion. 
The larger sizes divide into two or three lengths, 
which are screwed together when required for 
actual use. Some are solid, some of tubular steel, 
the latter construction giving increased lightness 
without any sacrifice of strength. Each end 
terminates in a chisel point, the one straight, the 


other slightly bent. In close contiguity to the 
crowbars we are shown specimens of the ‘knuckle- 
duster,’ a small but formidable weapon, for which 
we are indebted to our American cousins. The 
ordinary knuckle-duster is a flat piece of iron 
or brass about half an inch thick, with four oval 
ag of such size as to allow the passage of 
the four fingers. The fingers being passed through 
these holes, the hand closes with a firm grip on 
the ‘butt’ of the weapon, while the remainder 
of the metal stands out in the shape of an iron 
ring or guard over each knuckle, a blow from 
the hand thus armed coming with terrific force. 
Still more formidable is the ‘spiked’ knuckle- 
duster. Here each loop of the projecting guard 
over the knuckles, instead of being rounded, as 
in the former case, is fashioned into an angle 
of about ninety degrees, giving a cutting effect 
in addition to the natural force of the blow. 

-assing on from the knuckle-dusters, we give 
a cursory glance at a varied collection of life- 
preservers, pistols, daggers, and other lethal 
weapons, all of which have seen service at some 
time or other. The butcher’s knife, we note, is 
a decidedly popular weapon. There are also 
some half-dozen razors, all of which have been 
used in the commission of murders or attempted 
murders, It is a curious fact that they are 
without exception black-handled, the innocent 
whiteness of bone or ivory being apparently 
uncongenial to the murderous instinct. 

Our attention is next directed to sundry tin 
canisters, which prove to be infernal machines, 
As a rule, they look harmless enough, one of them 
even assuming the innocent semblance of an 
ordinary lump of coal.’ The imitation is so good 
that it is only on taking it in the hand that we 
discover that the supposed coal is in reality 
metal, hollow, but of great weight and substance. 
This singular article was brought to the police 
by one Fraser Palmer, otherwise Farrell, other- 
wise ‘Warhawk, a man who had a mania for 
warning our own and foreign governments of 

lots which in reality had no existence save in 
1is own imagination. He asserted that this 
supposed piece of coal, with others of the same 
kind, was intended to be charged with ——- 
and mixed with the genuine coal in the bunkers 
of some doomed steamship. It is said that, in 
consequence of his revelations, an examination 
was made of the whole of the coal in the bunkers 
of the late Czar’s steam-yacht Livadia, then lying 
at Glasgow, but without result. Side by side 
with this last item is a far more formidable- 
looking affair, It is of small size; but the soli- 
dity of its construction and the peculiarity of 
its shape—a flattened oval, tapering down at the 
extremity, where the fuse is inserted—indicate 
that special thought and ingenuity have been 
expended on its design. Even the most accom- 
plished of criminals, however, cannot be always 
on his guard, and this deadly contrivance was 
inadvertently left in a tramear. The conductor 
was persuaded that his ‘find’ was an infernal 
machine of more than ordinarily diabolical char- 
acter, and he conveyed it with infinite precau- 
tion to the police, who at first were of the same 
opinion. Further investigation, however, satisfied 
them that the supposed explosive was merely a 
model, artistically cast in lead, of a new design 
for an infant’s feeding-bottle ! 
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A more serious interest attaches to the trun- 
cheon-case—pierced with a bullet—of the unfor- 
tunate policeman Cole, shot at Dalston in 1882 
by the cowardly ruffian Orrock, in an attempted 
burglary at a Baptist chapel. Orrock’s soft felt 
hat, found on the scene of the murder, is also 
here preserved, as also the chisel, with the letters 
‘rock’ scratched upon it, which led to his iden- 
tification. A photograph of the chisel is also 
shown ; and it is a curious illustration of the 
detective powers of science that the mark, which 
on the chisel itself is imperceptible to ordinary 
eyesight, is plainly legible in the photograph. 

Among the cartes-de-visite which adorn the 
Museum catalogue is that of O'Donnell, the 
man who shot the informer Carey. Here, too, 
are the two bullets which were extracted 
from Carey’s body, and the revolver, a small 

ket weapon, from which they were fired. A 
rger revolver, found among O’Donnell’s lug- 
gage, lies beside it. Under a glass shade hard 
by lies a gelatine capsule, a harmless-looking 
affair enough, but belying its appearance, for it 
contains a deadly poison, aconite—being, in fact, 
the fellow to that used by Dr Lamson in 1882 
to destroy his youthful brother-in-law. We are 
shown the carte of this criminal also, a gentle- 
manly-looking man, by no means answering to 
the conventional type of assassin. Appearances, 
however, are deceitful, as the copybooks of 
our youth so persistently reminded us. Under 
another glass shade is a piece of dark-brown 
leather, which proves to be a portion of the 
tanned skin of Bellingham, the murderer of Mr 
Perceval. Side by side with this is a curiosity 
of a different kind, a pin-cushion, skilfully worked 
in human hair, with the inscription, ‘I will 
instruct thee and teach thee in the way thou 
shalt go. I will guide thee with mine eye. 
Here, apparently, the worker’s stock of scriptural 
quotation failed, for she continues, ‘My home is 
in heaven.’ It is painful to have to relate that 
the good lady who worked these pious sentiments 
has been over three hundred times convicted of 
drunkenness and disorderly conduct! She pre- 
sented this pin-cushion—in honour, we presume, 
of old acquaintance—to the Rev. Mr Horsley, 
chaplain of the House of Detention, who in turn 
presented it to the Black Museum. 

A tall hat on a peg and much covered with 
dust, next attracts our attention. This homely 
relic was the property of the Rev. Mr Speke, 
the eccentric clergyman who suddenly dis- 
appeared, leaving his headgear—here present 
—in the Green Park, and was believed to 
have been murdered, but was subsequently dis- 
covered, in the garb of a labouring-man, at 
Padstow in Cornwall. He ultimately died, we 
believe, in a lunatic asylum. Close beside Mr 
Speke’s hat hang a coil of rope, a pair of boots, 
and an old horse-pistol. These articles were the 

roperty of another clerical gentleman, the Rev. 
sola Selby Watson, an eminent scholar, of St 
Michael’s Road, Stockwell. He was convicted, in 
January 1872, of the murder of his wife, whose 
body he had inclosed in a packing-case, corded with 
the piece of rope here shown. He was, however, 
respited on the ground of insanity, and thenceforth 
kept in confinement. He died quite recently, at 
Parkhurst Prison in the Isle of Wight, falling out 
of his bunk in a fit and fracturing his skull. 


Not far distant are mementos of other well- 
known murderers. Here is the portrait, cut from 
the Daily Telegraph, of Lefroy, the murderer of 
Mr Gold on the Brighton Railway. Here is the 
rope used by Marguerite Dixblanc to strangle her 
mistress, Madame Riel, in Park Lane. Here are 
the boots of the unfortunate girl, Maria Clausen, 
murdered at Kidbrooke Lane, Eltham, and the 

lasterer’s hammer which did the deadly deed. 

ith another plasterer’s hammer, also here pre- 
served, Mullins murdered Mrs Emsley at Stepney, 
in 1860. Here, too, are sundry memorials of the 
Wainwright case, or Whitechapel murder, of 1874. 
Here are the chopper with which the unfortunate 
Harriet Lane Was dismembered, and the spade 
which dug her grave. Here is one of the buttons 
cut from her dress, and a corresponding button 
found with her body ; and—stranger item still— 
the piece of shinbone taken by a surgeon from 
the leg of the living Harriet Lane, and which 
formed a last unmistakable proof of the identit, 
of the nameless corpse. Even the cigar whic 
Henry Wainwright was smoking when arrested, 
is here preserved. 

Turning to offenders of a more frivolous char- 
acter, we have the peepshow apparatus wherein 
a pretended astrologer, calling Professor 
Zendavesta, and residing in Homer Street, Mary- 
lebone Road, London, was wont, ‘for a considera- 
tion,’ to call up the image of an inquirer’s future 
wife or husband. To illustrate the audacity of 
the Professor and the fatuity of his dupes, we 
may mention that among his pictorial collection 
of promised husbands were found Mr Holman 
Hunt and Mr Henry Neville. Another branch 
of the Professor’s business was the casting of 
nativities; and a number of his hand-bills, showing 
the great advantages to be derived from possess- 
ing the ‘straight tip’ in this particular, are pre- 
served with the peepshow apparatus. Next to 
this latter is a circular board with a number of 
shallow cups or depressions, painted of different 
colours, but higgledy-piggledy, like a solitaire 
board ‘gone wrong.” ‘This is an appliance for 
public-house gambling. A marble being dropped 
into a cylindrical arrangement at the side, is 
allowed to wander at will over the board, bets 
being made as to the particular colour in which 
it will finally settle. Not far distant is a bundle 
of ‘flash’ notes, used by sharpers to simulate 
unbounded wealth, for the purpose of the ‘con- 
fidence trick’ and similar frauds, ‘Flash’ differ 
from ‘forged’ notes, the latter being intended 
to be actually passed as money, and consequently 
made as like the real thing as possible. The 
flash note is a very rough alfair, and only aims 
at simulating the general appearance of a genuine 
note. The specimens before us are headed ‘ Bank 
of Engraving,’ and run: ‘I promise to engrave and 
print in letter-press on demand for the sum of 
ten pounds, in the first style of the art, or forfeit 
the above sum. London, 29 April 1840. For 
Self and Co., Bank of Engraving. J. Duck.’ 
There is the customary ‘Ten’ in large Gothic 
letters in the left-hand corner; and the paper 
and printing of a genuine note are imitated 
with suflicient closeness to deceive an unwary 
observer who merely sees the note in the hands 
of another person. 

Among curiosities of a different kind is an 
Egyptian courbash, or bastinado, an article having 
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the appearance of an ordinary walking-cane, 
tapering considerably. It is said to be of 
rhinoceros’ hide. Whatever the material, it is 
of great weight and flexibility; and when 
applied, after the mild Oriental fashion, to the 
soles of the victim’s feet, must be extremely 
ersuasive. The specimen before us had the 
onour of being exhibited during a recent debate 
in the House of Commons. Hard by it is an 
ancient watchman’s rattle, with which an expert 
performer, if allowed full opportunity to use it, 
could make a noise audible at nearly two hundred 
yards’ distance. As a matter of fact, however, 
it was chiefly used to batter the head of the 
watchman himself, for which purpose it was 
greatly approved by the malefactors of the period. 
A similar appliance, in an improved form, was 
used by the police up to a recent date; but is 
now happily superseded by a powerful whistle, 
which leaves the wearer full use of his hands for 
attack or defence, and can be heard for nearly 
three-quarters of a mile. Here, also, are hand- 
cuffs of various dates and construction, including 
the pair in which the notorious Jerry Abershaw, 
the Lohner, was hanged in chains (1795) on 
Wimbledon Common ; and an ingenious wristlet, 
of Yankee contrivance, for securing an offender 
on his way to durance vile. It is not unlike 
a pair of caliper-compasses, but with a cross- 
handle, like that of a corkscrew. The compass 
portion being slipped over the wrist of the 
criminal, closes with a spring; and the handle 
being grasped firmly by the officer in charge, 
the captive has small chance of freeing himself, 
for a broken wrist would be the probable conse- 
quence of a struggle. Apropos of this useful 
appliance, Sergeant Bradshaw favours us with 
a little piece of professional advice, which will 
appropriately conclude our paper. ‘Always grip 
your man,’ he tells us, ‘on his right side. Then, 
if he shows fight, he can only let you have 
it with his left, and you have your right hand 
free to tackle him. If you grip him on his left 
side, you leave him the use of his right hand 
to your left, and like enough he’ll get the better 
of you.’ 


/ 
OSLA’S WEDDING. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAP, IL 


Trorspay is invariably the wedding-day in Shet- 
land—at least it used to be—and the previous 
Saturday is called the ‘contract’ day, when there 
are some mild festivities at the house of the 
bride’s father. In the afternoon of this day, Ned 
and his best-man proceeded to the session clerk 
to give in the names for due proclamation of 
banns on Sunday, returning to Magnus’s house, 
where a few mutual friends, mostly relations, met 
and spent some pleasant hours in the evening, 
but without encroaching on the sanctity of the 
day of rest. Although the term ‘contract’ was 
applied to these Saturday proceedings as a whole, 
there was never anything of the nature of a 
marriage contract, as usually understood ; but 
these preliminaries were regarded as a sort of 
public and formal betrothal, almost amounting in 
themselves to a marriage. 

On Sunday, due proclamation was made, as 
always, immediately before divine service com- 


menced ; and if any person or persons had any 
objections why these two, Edward Winwick and 
Osla Manson, should not be lawfully joined 
together in matrimony, they were then and there 
challenged to declare the same, or for ever after 
hold their peace. A few minutes afterwards, 
when the service had fairly begun—for it would 
have been considered very unseemly and unlucky 
to be present while the proclamation was being 
made, and dreadfully bad form not to have been 
in church at all—Ned and his best-man appeared 
in church, each carrying—as always a sine qud non 


on such occasions, no matter what the state of. 


the weather—an enormous brand-new cotton um- 
brella. Osla of course remained at her father’s 
house, to which the two lads repaired after 
service, and had dinner, returning to their own 
homes at very proper hours. 

On Monday morning the bridegroom arrived 
at the bride’s home ; and the pair, as the custom 
was, sallied forth arm in arm to bid the guests 
to the wedding. In this part of the proceedings, 
if to the invitation it was added that it was to 
be ‘a free wedding, that was regarded as the 
handsome and liberal thing, and meant that the 
bride’s father provided everything for the enter- 
tainment. But if nothing of the sort was said, 
then it was expected, and quite understood, that 
the young men—only the young and unmarried 
men—would bring with them each a bottle of 
whisky. Need it be said that in Osla’s case the 
invitation was to a ‘free wedding.’ 

On Thursday before daybreak, the unmarried 
contingent of the wedding guests assembled at 
Magnus’s snug cottage, where they had breakfast, 
and thereafter proceeded to the church. With 
the exception of a single —_ who were techni- 
cally the ‘married man’ and ‘married woman’— 
the former a relative of the bride, the latter of 
the bridegroom, but never any of the parents of 
either—only the young people, lads and lasses, 
ever went to church on these occasions. On the 
way thither, the ‘marricd man’ led the bride, 
and the bridegroom took the ‘married woman.’ 
Returning, the bridegroom of course took his 
wife, and the married man ond married woman 
marched in company ; and all the others going 
and returning, always arm-in-arm, were coupled 
according to their choice or predilections ; but 
once paired, as they were on starting for church, 
each lad stuck to his lass as his special charge 
throughout the whole festivities with the most 
praiseworthy devotion and constancy, very rarely 
even dancing with any one else. A younger brother 
of Osla’s acted as ‘gunner,’ always an important 
official on such occasions, Armed with an old 


flint-lock musket, he kept blazing away blank, 


shots at intervals as the company tramped merrily 
over the roadless hills. Arrived at the church, 
the musket was left outside at the door, and the 
party trooped in and took their places in front 
of the communion table, where the minister was 
already waiting. The simple ceremony over, the 
bridegroom and best-man pulled out their brand- 
new snuff-boxes and handed them round, first 
of all to the minister. Also the best-man pro- 
duced and handed to the girls a second box filled 
with very minute caraway comfits, into which 
each lass gingerly dipped the tip of her tongue, 
and abstracted for her delectation whatever of 
the contents might chance to stick thereto. It 
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would have been contrary to all immemorial 
precedent not to have been provided with these 
snuff and comfit boxes. Then a whisky-bottle 
was produced and the health of the newly mar- 
ried couple drunk. A Shetland bride’s gown was 
almost always of coburg, gray, brown, or purple. 
Osla had chosen sober gray. <A light cream- 
coloured shawl round her shoulders, a large net 
cap, busked with an enormous — of narrow 
ribbons of all shades of colour, like a gaudy floral 
crown, white woollen home-made stockings, and 
low leather shoes, completed her attire. Anything 
in the shape of a bonnet would have been utterly 
out of place, and never formed part of the get- 
up of a Shetland bride. 

The parish school stood at a short distance 
from the church, and the boys, as usual on such 
occasions, had asked and obtained a half-holiday 
to see the wedding-party. Emerging from the 
church, the gay company was saluted with voci- 
ferous cheers, The gunner fired off his piece in 
acknowledgment; the biggest schoolboy sent a 
football high in air; and round and round the 
wedding-party for a mile or two of the walk 
homeward, the urchins kept up the ball-playing, 
racing and shouting like mad. The correct thing 
was for the bridegroom to give a new football 
to the schoolboys, or a shilling in lieu of one. 
If the latter, it was at once presented to the 
bride, and the greatest care was then taken that 
the old ball should be kept going, but never 
fall amongst the company. But if the niggardly 
bridegroom failed in this customary courtesy 
of a new ball or shilling, the inevitable conse- 
quence was that the ball was mercilessly and 
persistently played amongst the party, to the 
great damage of the girls’ fineries. Ned, popular 
with every one, and of a most kindly and sym- 
pathetic nature, not only gave the shilling, but 
presented a new ball as well, which he had him- 
self made a few days previously. His best-man 
carried it in his pocket, of course in a perfectly 
limp condition; but as soon as the party had 
fairly started from the church, he inflated it to 
its full dimensions from a pair of lusty lungs, 
and handed it to the bridegroom. Ned then 
stepped forward, and with one vigorous kick sent 
the ball high aloft and amongst the delighted 
boys, who rent the air with exultant shouts: 
‘Hurrah for the bride and bridegroom! Good- 
luck to them. Hurrah, hurrah !’ 

Meantime, the married friends and neighbours 
who had been invited had assembled at Magnus’s 
house. These, headed by the bride’s father and 
mother, met the newly married couple, and the 
young — their attendants, on their arrival 
from church. The bride’s mother je forward 
with the bridescake—a large oatmeal cake, baked 
with butter, sugar, and caraway seeds. This she 
broke over the bride’s head before crossing the 
threshold, and distributed amongst the guests ; 
the father meanwhile handing drams all round. 
Healths were drunk according to the invariable 
formula: ‘Here’s to the bride and bridegroom 
and company.’ 

Dinner speedily followed. A Shetland fisher- 
man’s cottage usually consists of two apartments, 
the ‘but-end’ or kitchen, where all the family 
live and take their meals, and where the older 
children sleep; and the ‘ben-end, where the 
heads of the family and any young children there 


may be sleep in the two ‘box-beds’ against the 
wall, Magnus’s house, as became an udaller’s son, 
was provided with an additional small room, 
Dinner was a most substantial, I should say 
onderous affair. The good things consisted of 
arley-broth, smoked mutton, pork ham, fresh 
and smoked geese, all boiled—nothing was ever 
roasted—oatmeal cakes, bearmeal bannocks, ‘bur- 
stin brunnies, and a few biscuits. Neither fish 
of any kind nor potatoes were ever produced at 
a wedding. (I should explain, for the benefit of 
the uninitiated reader, that ‘burstin’ is a kind 
of meal made from oats or bear—the latter a 
coarse kind of: barley—highly dried in a kettle 
over the fire and ground very fine in a hand-mill ; 
and ‘burstin brunnies’ are round thick cakes 
made of this meal, with or without the addition 
of butter, and baked on a gridiron over a peat-fire.) 

The arrangement of the guests was peculiar, 
but strictly according to custom. Dinner was 
served to those who had been at church in the 
but-end. About the middle of the table on one 
side—for there was no head or foot—sat the 
married man, bridegroom, best-man, and general 
company of young men; on the opposite side sat 
the married woman, bride, best-maid, and general 
company of unmarried women. ‘The auld folk’ 
—as all the married guests were irreverently 
called—had dinner in the ben-end, and all were 
served by Magnus and his wife. Drams were 
handed round, and sparingly par- 
taken of ; indeed, there was nothing approaching 
to the slightest excess throughout the wedding 
festivities. But Shetlanders, I am proud to say, 
have always been an eminently temperate people ; 
and at the many weddings I have been a guest, I 
have never seen any one forget himself by over- 
indulgence in drink. 

Dinner over, the tables and their contents were 
quickly cleared away, the floor swept, and dancing 
commenced in the but-end. Fradie, the best 
fiddler in the island—and a first-rate one he was, 
genial withal, a prime favourite, and always in 
great request at weddings or other merrymakings 
—had, as a matter of course, been invited. On 
the top of a huge seaman’s chest in a corner, a 
chair was set, and here Fradie took his place. 
Before commencing the hot and highly fatiguing 
work of the evening, the men disincumbered 
themselves of their coats, and the ball began 
with what is termed a ‘sixum reel,’ which is 
made up of three couples. This is always the 
most common and popular dance amongst Shet- 
landers. The figure of the reel is somewhat 
peculiar, but simple and graceful. As to ‘steps,’ 
when the dancers set to their partners, they were 
conspicuous by their absence ; each dancer had 
a style and steps of his own and her own. Sixum, 
foursum, and threesum reels, and an occasional 
country-dance, were engaged in with unflagging 
energy and enthusiasm till tea-time. Round- 
dances were utterly unknown, Tea was served 
about seven o’clock, and then dancing was renewed 
with no diminution of spirit. 

About nine o’clock a distant shot was heard. 
‘Grulacks!’ (Shetlandic for guisers or maskers) 
‘Grulacks !’ was the ery; and the dance in pro- 
gress was instantly — in mid career, The 
gunner flew for his old musket and fired off the 
shot of welcome, without which the grulacks 
would not have approached the house, Presently, 
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six men entered, clad in most fantastic garb, 
which thoroughly disguised them. Some wore 
a rude straw tunic, reaching to the knee; some 
a short petticoat; each had a white or striped 
cotton shirt over his coat; and a gigantic high 
peaked straw-hat, liberally trimmed with festoons 
of narrow ribbon of various colours, adorned his 
head ; while a thin handkerchief concealed his 
face, but did not blindfold him; and in his hand 
he carried a stout stick at least four feet long. 
The skudler, or chief of the band of grulacks, is 
distinguished from the others by the more gaud 
and elaborate decorations of his head-dress. Wel- 
comed by the friendly shot, these strangely attired 
maskers stepped boldly forward and appropriated 
the middle space of the kitchen floor, flourishing 
their sticks and striking the floor with them, and 
snorting and grunting in a manner peculiar to 
grulacks and pigs, but saying never a word. Pre- 
sently, Friedie struck up the lively strains of the 
*Foola Reel,’ and they danced, first by themselves, 
and then for an hour with the girls. Then they 
discovered themselves, had some very substantial 
refreshments, and departed. All weddings were 
not graced by a visit of grulacks. It was meant 
as a very special mark of honour and respect. 
About midnight the guests had supper ; and then 
the married portion of the company sped their 
way to their respective homes, but the young 
po kept up the dancing for two or three 
1ours longer. 

The time for bidding the bride good-night had 
now arrived, and as each young man_ stepped 
forward to offer his felicitations, he pulled out 
his purse, and in the most ostentatious manner 

resented her with a small sum of money varying 
rom one to three shillings. These were the only 
marriage presents going, or usual on similar ocea- 
sions, and they were always graciously accepted. 
It would have been regarded as an affront to 
refuse. 

It might be mn that now the wedding- 
party would finally separate. By no means. 
The correct thing in those days was to keep 
up the festivities till Saturday mght, and Magnus 
Anderson was the last man in the island to depart 
one jot from old custom. Accordingly, aecommo- 
dation was provided for the young people who had 
come from any considerable distance ; others went 
to their own homes; but all again put in an 
appearance at daybreak on Friday morning ; and 
during this day and Saturday, the feasting and 
fun continued with unflagging spirit. The lads 
played games at football during the few hours 
of daylight, and the evenings were spent in 
dancing and games. On Saturday evening the 
wedding-party at last broke up; but all met 
again at church on Sunday, when the newly 
married couple were ‘kirkit’ Ned and Osla 
walked into the church arm-in-arm and_ took 
their places, supported by the entire wedding- 
party, the lads and lasses, however, in separate 
pews, according to the custom of those days. 

Ned and Osla still survive, a fine old couple, 
hale and hearty. Their married life has been 
happy and prosperous. They have brought up a 
large family of sons and daughters, most of whom 
are married, Their eldest son is the popular 
captain of a large steamer, whereat the ‘auld 
folk’ are naturally not a little proud. Their 
grandchildren, too, are numerous; and Osla is 


full of hope that if her eldest daughter's daughter 
—who is also her own namesake, and has always 
been her special ‘pet lamb’—has the good sense 
to accept the steady, handsome fisher-lad who 
wants to make her his wife, she may live to be a 
great-grandmother, 


THE MONTH: 
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Next to a colliery explosion, there is nothing 
more terrible among industrial disasters than 
the explosion of a boiler; and the catastrophe 
seems still more terrible when it is considered 
that in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred it 
might, by the exercise of proper precautions, 
be altogether avoided. It is a comfort to find, 
by the returns issued for last year, that boiler 
explosions show a marked decrease in number. 
The establishment of Boiler Insurance and Inspec- 
tion Companies, as well as the stringent action 
of the Board of Trade, are no doubt the prime 
factors in this reduction of such calamities. In 
looking over the returns of boiler explosions, we 
find that only two were credited to locomotive 
engines, and the plain reason for this is that 
such boilers are most carefully looked after. 
On the other hand, agricultural engines, and 
those working in various trades at a far lower 
pressure, were conspicuous by their frequent 
mention, The principal cause of explosion is 
corrosion of the boiler-plates either internal or 
external—in some cases, the metal being eaten 
away until it was only the thickness of tough 
brown paper. When it is remembered that such 
a state of things can be immediately made appa- 
rent by the hydraulic test, it seems ineredible 
that any steam-owner should allow his men to 
run any risk for want of periodical inspection 
of their useful servant, but ruthless master— 
the boiler. In very few cases can an explosion 
of this kind be truly called an accident, except 
by lenient jurymen who do not know the differ- 
ence between that word and the expressions 
‘culpable carelessness’ and ‘negligence.’ 

A curious instance of the power of nitro- 
glycerine and its wonderful vitality—if such a 
term can be applied to it—has lately occurred 
at Larne. An old ship, rotten and unseaworthiy, 
had been abandoned in the harbour there many 
years ago, and had in process of time been 
carried away piecemeal by the neighbouring 
inhabitants for firewood. In February last two 


men were engaged in removing some of the old\ 


iron from the tube which had formed part of 
the pump of the vessel. They used a heavy 
hammer in this work, and at the second blow, 
an explosion occurred which killed them both 
instantly. Inquiry showed that the vessel had 
long ago been used for the carriage of dynamite. 
Immersion in water has the property of sepa- 
rating this dread explosive into its two con- 
stituents, namely, nitro-glycerine and infusorial 
earth. It is assumed that some of the former 
had settled in a recess in the ironwork, and had 
lain there until aroused into activity by the 
fatal blow. 

Some years ago, a hospital was founded by a 
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benevolent gentleman: for the relief of our four- 
footed fellow-creatures, and was named after 
him, ‘The Brown Institution.’ It stands in the 
Wandsworth Road, London. From the last annual 
Report of this hospital we learn that there 
were treated during the past year two hundred 
and twenty-two in-patients, and three thousand 
two hundred and sixty-nine out-patients, prin- 
cipally horses and dogs. With regard to the 
latter, it appears that towards the end of the 
year a series of cases of rabies occurred, but 
the disease was soon stamped out. Dr Burdon 
Sanderson, the well-known physiologist, was at 
one time at the head of this institution, and he 
made a suggestion with regard to the prevention 
of hydrophobia, which, although of a most valu- 
able character, did not commend itself to the 
official mind, and was therefore not acted upon. 
He suggested that upon the back of every dog 
license issued should be printed a few lines 
giving the leading symptoms of hydrophobia, 
so that dog-owners could be ‘warned in time. 
By this simple means the necessary steps could 
be taken to isolate or destroy an afflicted animal 
before it had time to do mischief to others. ‘It 
is never too late to mend,’ and we feel confident 
that this useful hint will yet be acted upon. 

A new method of producing maps in relief 
has been invented and patented by a M. de 
Mendonca, a Portuguese councillor of state; and 
the system is receiving the attention of the War 
Ministries in France, Germany, and Italy. The 
maps are produced by chemical and mechanical 
processes ; and the hills, vales, watercourses, &c. 
of a country are shown with such accuracy, that 
their height, depth, and extent can be readily 
measured. The maps are printed upon thin 
paper, which can be rolled up and put in the 
pocket without injury; nor are they injured 
even if soaked in water for several hours. Such 
a can be as cheaply produced, it is 
said, as ordinary charts—will not only be of 
immense service to an army in the field, but 
will prove a boon to our schoolmasters and their 
pupils. 

General Colston, a recent traveller in the 
Soudan, has lately pointed out how it is that 
Arabs contrive to live in the waterless deserts 
of that much-talked-of region. They are, to begin 
with, abstemious in their habits, and know every 
crevice and hollow in the hills where water will 
collect. They regard this fluid more perhaps in 
the light of a luxury than as a necessity, and use 
it with wonderful economy. They would never 
think of wasting it on the exterior of their bodies, 
and consider that once in forty-eight hours is 
often enough to replenish the inner man. General 
Colston tells us that when Bedouins came to his 
camp, water would be offered them, but would 
often be refused with the remark that the visitor 
had drunk yesterday. By cultivating this habit 
of alstemiousness, they are able to cover immense 
distances which would be impossible for a Euro- 
pean, unless he were accompanied by baggage- 
animals. 

The water difficulty in the case of laying the 
Suakim-Berber Railway is, however, to be met 
in a somewhat novel way. Messrs John Russell 
& Co. of Walsall proposed to the War Office last 
ear that a pipe-line might be laid across the 
Desert. Subsequently, three miles of an experi- 


mental line of pipes and attached pumps was 
tested at Aldershot with satisfactory results. A 
contract has now been entered into for the laying 
down of fifty miles across the Desert, to follow the 
first section of the Berber Railway. It would be 
well if every difficulty in the way of that enter- 
prise could be as easily surmounted. 

A scheme for connecting Paris and London b 
a pneumatic tube has been devised, by whic 
mails could be, it is said, conveyed between the 
two capitals in one hour. The tube would be of 
cast-iron, the lengths of which would be connected 
together by india-rubber junctions. The carriage, 
as designed, is a wire receptacle covered with 
asbestos cloth, and made in such a manner that 
the friction and the heat arising from such fric- 
tion would be minimised. The compressed air 
to give the carriage its motive-power would be 
generated by a thirty-horse-power engine. It 
remains to be seen whether this last phase of 
Channel tunnelling will get beyond the paper 
stage. 

According to Engineering, a United States 
chemist has discovered a method of preserving 
wood from decay, which although at present only 
applied to shingles—split logs used for roofing in 
lieu of slates or tiles-—-will have many other appli- 
cations. By the process the wood is also rendered 
incombustible. Here is the method of treatment. 
Two hundred and fifty gallons of water are 
mingled with twenty pounds of lime and ten 

ounds of salt. In this mixture the wood is 
Foiled until quite saturated. Shingles so pre- 
pared will last for roofing purposes for many yea' 
although unprotected with paint. With reg 
to the fire-resisting powers of wood so prepared, 
experiments showed that when soaked in naphtha 
and set alight, the shingles would not catch fire, 
although, of course, the liquid burned itself out. 
A curious point in this method of preparin 
timber is that it is best applied to green wood, 
as then the sap cells are open, and will better 
absorb the solution. 

For many years the electro-magnet has been 
used occasionally by surgeons for the extraction 
of small pieces of steel or iron which have 
become imbedded in the eye. Such cases of acci- 
dental injury are by no means uncommon, as our 
ophthalmic surgeons well know. Dr Snell of the 
Sheffield General Infirmary, in the neighbourhood 
of which steel works are numerous, has had his 
attention naturally drawn to the frequency of 
such cases, and has designed a form of magnetic 
instrument which in his hands has proved of great 
use. A soft iron core, surrounded by a coil of 
insulated copper wire—forming an electro-magnet 
—is covered with an ebonite casing. At one end 
the iron core protrudes ; and is furnished with a 
hole, into which needles of different forms can be 
screwed when required. At the other end of the 
instrument the ends of the coil appear in the form 
of two terminals, to which wires from a portable 
battery can be readily attached, ‘The needle is 
presented to the foreign body, and directly the 
electric current is applied, is turned into a most 

owerful magnet, which pulls away the offending 
aan without any painful or tedious opera- 
tion. 

Once more the question of using balloons as an 
aid to warfare has come to practical test, and 
a number have been sent out to the Eastern 
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Soudan. It is rather remarkable that war-bal-| apparatus is small and compact, and represents 


looning should only recently have been practised, 
especially when we remember that the French 
used a captive balloon for observing the move- 
ments of the enemy so long ago as 1794 at the 
battle of Fleurus. The great difficulty hitherto 
had been the necessary gas; but this has been 
overcome in the present instance by carrying it 
from England compressed in cylinders. One 
man in a balloon at the height of a few hundred 
fect from the ground can do the work of a large 
contingent on outpost duty. The thick scrub 
which in the late engagements near Suakim gave 
such protection to the Arabs, is thick no longer 
as now viewed from overhead. 

The cheap telegrams which we are promised 
in August next are expected so to increase the 
demand for that mode of correspondence that 
it has become necessary to erect nine hundred 
additional miles of wire. To support these lines, 
many thousand Norwegian pines have been felled, 
to be replanted as telegraph poles in this country. 
We learn that larch used to be employed for 
this purpose, but it is found to be inferior to 
pine. But any kind of wooden support is 
perishable, even if treated with some preservative 
such as creosote. It therefore becomes a question 
of importance whether wooden poles should not 
be given up in favour of iron ones. The latter 
are, humanly speaking, imperishable ; but they 
cost four times as much as wooden ones, and 
initial cost is a thing that must be taken account 
of in these days of constantly increasing taxation. 

A newspaper correspondent in Afghanistan 
speaks of the Persian bread as being a most 

eculiar and unsavoury substance. It is made 
in large flaps, which he suggests would do for 
morning newspapers as well as bread—should 
the Persians ever require that kind of intellectual 
food—if put through a printing-press. In colour, 
substance, and appearance it is like the black- 
smith’s leather apron which used to figure as the 
standard of Persia. In curious contrast to this 
kind of fare is the bread made from acorns by 
the American Indians, the manufacture of which 
was lately described in the San F'rancisco Chron- 
ticle. The acorns are first of all ground to a 

ulp, and put in vats hollowed out of the soil. 
Vater heated by dropping into it hot stones, is 
poured upon the pasty mass, and it washes out 
the bitterness from the acorn pulp. The mass 
is now taken up and spread upon a rock to dry. 
‘or use, it is once more mixed with water and 
made into thin cakes, which are baked before 
the fire. The food thus made is sweet and 
palatable. 

The last novelty in electrical science is the 
Skrivanow primary battery, which, although of 
small size, will feed an electric lamp of some 
power. It has been tried on the Thames by the 
police authorities for a search-light; and more 
Tately a domestic glow-lamp has been exhibited 
which owes its radiance to the same source, 
Each cell of the battery consists of two zinc 
plates and a packet of chloride of silver, the 
exciting solution being caustic potash. The ini- 
tial cost of the silver is of course somewhat 
heavy, but it does not waste. It is gradually 
transformed into metallic silver, which, once more 
reduced by a simple process to chloride, can be 
used again and again in the battery. The 


a distinct advance in the direction of primary 
batteries, even if it brings us no nearer to 
universal electric illumination. 

It may interest many to know that the Edison 
Central Station for the distribution of electricity 
for lighting purposes has now been in continuous 
operation for two years and a half, during which 
time there has been only one stoppage, lasting 
two hours. The price charged is at the same 
rate as gas at two dollars per thousand feet— 
considerably more than double the average price 
charged for gas in Britain—but the Company 
only earns three per cent. upon the outlay. 

The recuperative system of gas-lighting which 
has for some time been on trial in the carriages 
of the Great Western Railway, has lately been 
adopted in two rooms of the Langham Hotel, 
London. The burners are made to consume their 
own products of combustion, and in the process 
they are supplied with the necessary volume of 
air at a high temperature. The principle is the 
same as that of the Siemens’ regenerative gas- 
burner, but without its cumbrous apparatus. 
Each burner is furnished with a glass dome, 
inside which the flame is projected horizontally. 
No shadow is cast by the burner itself, as in 
ordinary gas-lamps, and the light is so white 
that colours can be readily distinguished by 
it. To these advantages may be added that of 
economy. 

If it be possible to make warfare more hideous 
than it ever has been, the United States Dynamite 
Projectile Company will help towards that end. 
An account has lately been published of some 
practice with six-inch shells charged each with 
eleven pounds of nitro-gelatine. (This explosive 
contains ninety-five per cent. of nitro-glycerine.) 
The target was a perpendicular ledge of trap 
rock at a distance of one thousand yards from 
the gun. Tons of rock were torn away at the 
impact of each shell, the fragments being hurled 
a sted of half a mile. It is not difficult to 
imagine the effect of such a projectile falling 
amid amass of human beings. There is at least 
one aspect of this desire for wholesale carnage 
which we may look upon with comfort—it points 
to a time when warfare will become too awful 
to be countenanced by civilised beings, and when 
all quarrels will be perforce adjusted by inter- 
national arbitration. 

It has always been a common idea that those 
of our fellow-creatures who are aftlicted with 
blindness are endowed with abnormal power in 
the exercise of some other sense—hearing, for 
instance. ‘This, according to Professor Graham 
Bell, is a mistake. He has found that the blind 
are far more liable to deafness than those who 
have the use of all their senses; and that the 
deaf are more liable to blindness than the more 
fortunate majority of their fellow-beings. Pro- 
fessor Bell has devoted nearly the wale of his 
life to the study of the aftlicted ones called deaf- 
mutes—we, of course, do not here ignore his 
wonderful discovery of the magnetic telephone 
—and he certainly can be relied upon in the 
facts which he gives. 

Those who ave the grievous misfortune to 
be the parents or guardians of little ones who 
‘are deficient in intelligence, would do well to 
| note a caution which Professor Bell has given 
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in this direction. He asserts that children who 
are simply deaf are often sent to idiot schools. 
On the other hand, idiots who can hear perfectly 
are occasionally sent to schools for the deaf. In 
both cases, the difficulty of distinguishing the 
nature of the affliction arises from the want of 
articulate speech, and this want of speech may 
be due to lack of hearing or lack of intelligence. 
It is clear that a child should be examined by 
an expert, should he unfortunately be afflicted 
in either way. 

Herr Falb of Vienna has started the theory 
that fire-damp in mines is of volcanic origin, and 
that explosions are to be looked for during any 
time that earthquakes may be prevalent. He 
further gives certain dates on which miners 
must exercise particular care, for on those dates 
earthquakes may be expected. The process by 
which these astonishing predictions is arrived at 
is not given, so we have no means of passing 
an opinion upon them. 

At a meeting of the Society of Arts, Mr R. C. 
Reid, C.E., read a paper on the Utilisation of the 
Mississippi at Minneapolis for flour-milling, and 
on the Water-power of Niagara Falls. Mr Reid 
said the Mississippi river at St Anthony’s Falls 
had a catchment ote of twenty thousand square 
miles, or ten times the area drained by the Tay 
at Perth. The rainfall was thirty inches, and 
one-third of that found its way to the rivers. 
The fall of St Anthony’s was fifty feet high, 
and the rain could develop twenty-five thousand 
horse-power, except during the winter months, 
when auxiliary steam-power was needed. For 
flour-milling alone fourteen thousand horse-power 
was utilised, and the output for the Minneapolis 
mills was twenty-eight thousand barrels per day, 
which would take the yearly produce of two 
and a half million acres of wheat if working 
constantly. The United States government were 
erecting large reservoirs in the upper waters 
which would have the effect of doubling the 
flow. The proximity of this water-power to the 
great wheat-growing districts had had the effect 
of raising in Minneapolis a population of one 
hundred thousand. The Niagara river was 
regulated by the equalising power of the lakes, 
in the same manner as the Blue Nile was regu- 
lated by the great lakes in Central Africa, 
and the result was that the discharge over 
Niagara Falls varied little all the year round. It 
could be computed from the rainfall returns that 
not less than three hundred thousand cubie fect 
per second passed over the Falls, That was thirty 
times the quantity discharged by the Rhone at 
Geneva, the only large river that could compare 
with it in the purity and colour of its water. 
From Lake Erie to Lake Ontario there was a fall 
of three hundred and thirty feet, and about three 
hundred feet of that could be taken advantage of 
for the production of mechanical power. Taking 
a mean fall of two hundred and seventy-six fect 
from the head of the rapids to the level of Lake 
Ontario, the mechanical power that could be 


dred thousand horse-power, which was equal to 
the power that would be obtained by the best 


developed by Niagara was six million nine hun- | 


class of engines from the consumption of fifty | 
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be to raise the temperature of the water in Lake 
Ontario one-third of a degree Fahrenheit. Elec- 
tricians could now transmit and reproduce fifty 
per cent. of mechanical effort, and the day was 
not far distant when this great source of energy 
would be turned to some useful purpose. That 
could be done to a great extent without appreci- 
ably affecting the appearance of the Falls. 

During the last few years, the demand for early 
impressions of prints engraved by Bartolozzi and 
his school has on steadily increasing, not only 
among collectors, but others who are anxious to 
acquire those fine engravings for interior decora- 
tion, and to match the present taste in antique 
house-furnishing. Engravings of this class, espe- 
cially if in fine condition, have lately increased 
very considerably in value; and to meet, there- 
fore, the increasing want, and at the same time 
take the place of the numerous reprints from 
worn-out plates that have lately flooded the 
market, Messrs Field & Tuer of Leadenhall 
Street, E.C., have published a selection of engrav- 
ings from original copper plates belonging to 
a well-known collector. These plates, gradually 
acquired during the last twenty years, have 
been little or never before printed from, and 
the engravings are in many cases from the 
earliest state of the plate. Among those sub- 
mitted to us, we especially admire ‘Summer’ and 
‘Winter, printed in the well-known red and 
brown ; ‘Love Wounded’ and ‘Love Healed,’ in 
red ink, and never before published; also the 
large plate, ‘Alexander ILI. of Scotland rescued 
from the Fury of a Stag, by the intrepidity of 
Colin Fitzgerald, engraved from the painting by 
Benjamin West, and only six impressions of 
which had previously been taken. 


THE VIOLET BANK. 


Once more, dear friend, the violet bank we seck, 
And tread with joy our old familiar ways ; 
Gone is fell Winter, gray, and stern, and bleak ; 
And laughing Spring fills every heart with praise. 
Once more we hail bright morns and lengthening days, 
And all the dear delights that Winter stole ; 
Glad of the sunlight, with its tender rays, 
Charmed with the loveliness which decks the whole ; 
Grateful for Love, which undeserved is ours— 
Love constant as this light which comes, new-born, 
And speaks to us of Him who makes the flowers 
Come gently forth to bless ‘ the smiling morn,’ 
With all this beauty, we may be forgiven 
If we forget that earth is nor our heaven. 
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